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THE WOOL TARIFF. 

The Ohio Farmer, after sounding the note of 
alarm at the energetic efforts of the Free Traders 
to amend the Tariff and deploring the probabil- 
ity of their success, exhorts the farmers to stand 
by the Protection guns in which the Editor bas 
so long trusted. He declares that the wool 
dealers and manufacturers are down on the 
wool tariff, and considers this fact good evidence 
that the farmers should stand by it. 

Our Protection friends are never able to ap- 
prebend that there are any other people in the 
world besides we and our folks; or, if any such 
outside barbarians exist, they have no right to 


consideration. 
When the farmers compare the prices they 


are now receiving for wool, with those which 
ruled during the war and at some periods pre- 
vious, and compare these prices with the in- 
creased expense of carrying forward their farm- 
ing operations—they find the business is not 
as remunerative as they hoped it would be. 

On the otber hand, the manufacturers, find. 
ing business dull and the market glutted and 
prices tending downward, blame the Tariff as 
the cause. Both these parties put their faith 
in the Tariff as the grand elixir of their pros 
perity, and are disappointed. They both turn 
around and curse their idol, when they should 
blame their foolish confidence. 

Roth these classes have acted in total disre- 
gard of the fact, that their interests are opposed 
to each other. The interest of the wool grower 
is identified with high prices of wool and the 
low price of the manufactured product. That 
of the manufacturer, on the other hand, is con- 
nected with the low price of the raw material 
and the high price of the manufactured product. 

After sundry collisions, each one striving to 
get the lion’s share of the public bounty, wrung 
from the earnings of the rest of the people by a tax 
upon their industry, these antagonistic interests 
struck hands, and resolved to divide the bounty 
between them. The result of this temporary 
co-partnership 18, that the cost of all the goods 
manyfactured from wool is greatly enhanced to 
the damage of the wool grower. He finds he 
has made himself party to a contract by which 
he is obliged to take out, with one hand, that 
which he puts into his pocket, with the other. 





Furthermore, the expectation of reaping unusual 
profits trom the co-partnership, has stimulated 
each party to unusual exertion: and the result 
is,an unwonted product. Neitherone calculated 
precisely his capacity of production ; and, under 
the stimulus of large profits, forgot there might 
be limits to the market. Hence, the sheep 
market is more than full, and the price of wool 
must deteriorate. The spindles and shuttles 
of the manufacturer have felt the samestimulus, 
and production bas gone on apace. When 
these products have been placed in the market, 
the manufacturer has found that a double pro- 
tection bas so increased the cost of his goods, 
that he cannot compete with the foreign pro- 
ducer abroad, and he is shut up to the home 
market, from which the foreigner is only par- 
tially excluded. Protection has driven him 
from the foreign market and left him only a 
portion of the domestic. Hence, he finds he 
must sell sparingly; diminish his production, 
and curtail his purchase of the raw material, 
Especially has this state of things existed fora 
year or two past, owing to the fact of a glat in 
the foreign markets, as well asourown. There 
were too great expectations indulged in as to 


the demand. 
Then the wool growers have been unmindful 


of one great fact—their number is large; a 
stimulus applied to their industry, would de- 
velop an immensely increased product. The 
number of manufacturers being comparatively 
small, and their resources limited, they could 
not keep pace with the multitude of wool grow- 
ers; and, hence, the latter, find themselves 
with large unsaleable stocks; hence, the fall 
in price and the great destruction of the flocks, 
by sale for pelts and meat. 

An important fact deserves attention here: 
Sheep are mainly cultivated in this country for 
their wool—at least the fleece is the prime con- 
sideration, and the meat only secondary. It 
may be doubted whether the raising of sheep 
will ever become really profitable in this coun- 
try, until the food-furnishing property becomes 
the prime consideration, and the fleece (though 
counted important and not overlooked) becomes 
secondary. In England they are largely raised 
for food, and the price of mutton in her mar- 
kets equals and often exceeds that of beef.— 
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But our people have a stronger attachment to 
beef than John Bull himself has, and they 
devour pork with more voracity than any other 
nation. Mutton, though neglected and counted 
an indifferent meat, is really excellent and 
healthy, especially in the summer. Our people 
would consult their interests, in every particu- 
lar, by a more general use of mutton, especially 
during the present high price of other meats. 
The statistics of wool importation have devel- 
oped a very curious fact, which we commend to 
the notice of these Protection gentlemen whose 
sensitive nerves are so much excited over the 
Britishers. Of the 25,000,000 pounds of wool 
imported into this country in 1868, England 
furnished almost one-fifth ; Buenos Ayres was 
the largest contributor, and Russia furnished 
about the same as England. The last two 
countries furnished the finest wool, averaging 
21 cents tothe pound. That is certainly a cu- 
rious feature of the trade—that one of the most 
extensive wool manufacturing countries in the 
world (where land and labor are dearer than in 
any other country besides our own) should ship 
to this great sheep-growing country, in the face 
of a high protective duty, nearly one-fifth of all 
our imported wools! How much more protec- 
tion do we need? 

The wool growers and the wool manufactur- 
ers should inquire whether a system which 
applies an extraordinary stimulus to production, 
without regard to climate and the laws of trade 
—is not vicious? Does it not need reform? 
Have not too many farmers engaged in the 
cultivation of sheep, especially the fancy breeds? 

To our unpracticed vision, it would appear 
more profitable that a part of our people should 
devote themselves to producing articles the 
“barbarians” of Buenos Ayres, of South Afri- 
ca, Australia and that model country Russia, 
need, and for which they are anxious to ex 
change their easily-produced wools. We be- 
lieve that a diversified industry would be vastly 
more promoted by this course, than by the 
pursuit of unprofitable vocations, in the vain 
expectation that the laws of nature and society 
shall be inverted for our benefit. 


— 
7-oo 


Hedges---Stone Fences, &c. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I have noticed in your 
valuable paper, as well as by the Farmers’ Club 
of St. Louis, an interesting discussion on fen- 
cing: but one of the good materials for fencing 
was entirely omitted. Iam strongly in favor 
of good fences, and should build them of what 
ever material was nearest at hand—durability 
and expense well considered. 

Where timber is scarce, the old-fashioned 
rail and stake fence is too expensive. Where 
material has to be transported any great dis- 
tance, fencing will cost more than farmers feel 
able to pay. In such case, use Osage hedging. 
With good cultivation, in three years’ time it 
will be sufficiently large to turn stock. The 
only proper way to make it what it should be, 
is to cut it back soastothicken it at the bottom; 
and when at a proper height, say four feet, it 
must be sheared on the top and sides annually, 
and kept even and smooth. It is then an or- 





But, if allowed to grow wild (without any prun- 
ing), it soon becomes an eye-sore. 

But, now to the material omitted in the dis- 
cussion: Why was stone excluded? Ina large 
portion of Missouri, stone can be conveniently 
got in abundance—in fact, many farmers have 
a surplus. Wherever stone can be got con- 
venient to where fencing is needed, it should 
be used for that purpose, as the work can 
mostly be done in the winter, and, if properly 
made, will last a lifetime. If repairs are ever 
needed after, the material is always on hand. 
Rightly proportioned it is an ornament as well 


as a good fence. York Hanover. 
Jefferson County, Mo. 


We thank our correspondent. Will he tell 
our readers the best way to make stone fences, 
so that they will be permanent institutions—not 
tumbling down in a few years after being built? 
—Eds. R. W. 


~~~ 
o<-e 


STOCK LAW. 
Mr. Epitor: I am reading the movements of 
the Farmers’ Club for a stock, or rather a com- 
mon-sense law, with great interest; and hope 
you will keep that most important of all public 
measures of the farming interests before the 
people. 

I have been an advocate of such a law for the 
last fifteen years, and am now more than ever 
convinced of the importance of the measure.— 
Three years ago our Legislature passed a law, 
leaving it with the people of certain precincts, 
in certain counties, to vote for, or against, keep- 
ing up stock. We have adopted the law, and 
to a certain extent have carried it into effect. 
Our farmers are all, or nearly all, generally 
convinced of the importance of the measure ; but 
the great trouble is, withthe people of the smaller 
towns and villages, who have, by the usages and 
customs of the country, come to the conclusion 
that farmers and land-owners have no rights 
that their cattle and hogs need to respect. But, 
worse than all is, the great injustice and incon- 
sistency in the fact that a great many towns 
(such as are incorporated) have passed laws, or 
own ordinances, against swine running at large, 
and hundreds of farmers have lost whole gangs 
of hogs by such town ordinances, such laws 
being made without their knowledge and consent; 
yet, when they themselves desire to pass a law 
to prevent all stock from running at large, they 
are voted down by these same town people.— 
The old adage is certainly in such cases reversed, 
because what is sauce for the goose, is here not 
sauce for the gander. 

I do not believe it to be wise or expedient to 
try to pass such a law, for the State at large, 
neither in your nor in our State, because there 
are too many wild, unoccupied and uncultivated 
districts of country in which, and for which, such 
a law would be unjust and unwise; but all the 
densely-settled districts either in your, our, or 
any otherState or territory, should haveso-called 
stock laws. 

The question is now before our Supreme Court, 
whether the Legislature has the right to grant 
certain districts, counties and precincts, the right 
to pass such laws. I have pre-judged the case. 
I hold that Legislatures have the right, and that 
the law is valid. But whether I am right or 
wrong, I will report to you hereafter. 

I have purposely avoided producing any ar- 
guments pro or con, in regard to the above 
question; we may say question, because it is 
after all only a question of power—or “might 
makes right.” 

Persons who have for a number of years kept 
their stock on their neighbors’ lands and fields, 
cannot be convinced of their wrongs by moral 
suasion, as in general mankind is made up of 





the past, they argue from that, and say, they 
have a right to do so in the future. 

The unusual and excessive cold weather for 
the last six weeks, has given way to milder suns 
and warmer winds; but King Rain reigns now 
with aterror. The old saying and geographical 
truth is now a literal fact, that Illinois is a well 
watered country. Corn was planted in the mud, 
cultivated in the mud, and is being, and will 
have to be, gathered in the mud. Late wheat 
is doing well now—it needed such weather as 
this; and, from present indications, Chinch bugs 
and Hessian flies will not be troublesome next 
year, because these insects (indeed all insects) 
cannot stand wet weather; or worse on them 
still, cold and wet. 

The old saying, that “it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good,” is surely in this par- 
ticular case fully realized. G.C. E1rsENMAYER. 

—- ee 


WINTER CARE OF STOCK. 
No farmer is able to carry on the operations 
of a farm witholt more or less of what is, in 
general, termed stock. Specifically this is un- 
derstood to include horses, mules, cattle, sheep 
and swine. None of these can live and thrive 
without special winter care. The young of all 
this stock need little more than good pastures, 
water and salt, during summer ; but, in winter, 
young and old, need daily—yes, hourly—atten- 
tions. It will not be necessary to enumerate 
all the benefits a farmer derives from his stock: 
this point is very well understood. What we 
are aiming at is, to bring to view greater bene- 
fits, or, if you please, more money, to him who 
gives intelligent care and makes the wants of 
his stock his study, than falls to the lot of the 
man who is so neglectful as to allow his stock 
to care for themselves—or, as some have it, 
shift for themselves. 
Horses.—Now, although we are sometimes 
advised, by would-be teachers in farm matters, 
that the curry-comb and brush are useless tools, 
when applied to horses, it is nevertheless a fact 
that will be substantiated by every thorough 
farmer and horseman, that a daily cleaning with 
comb and brush are just as necessary to the 
perfect health and comfort of a horse, as is a 
bath to the man. Spasmodic cleaning is prac- 
ticed in most stables: that is, clean and scratch 
off the dirtiest parts of your horses just when 
you want to use them—when, in fact, the horse 
should be well cleaned every morning, whether he 
is to work or stand atill. We have known 
horses that would leave their oats or feed while 
being cleaned, thereby signifying their appre- 
ciation of the operation. 
Feed should be given, not only at regular 
hours, but in regular and equal quantities.— 
Perfect health in the human individual cannot 
be enjoyed without following this rule— no 
more can it be in the horse. Now starved and 
then gorged—now thirsty, then receiving three 
or four pailfuls of water—will not do. A horse 
should:never be so thirsty as to require over 
one pailful of water. Your horse is too valu- 
able a servant to be neglected or ill-treated. 
Another important point is, exercise; this 
he should have every day, unless the weather 


is very inclement. Action is a great point in a 
good horse. How can he be active, if allowed 
to stand still for days together? Do not our 
turfmen study and understand this point? Ex- 
ercise is just as necessary for the farm as for 
the coach or race horse. 
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Cattle—No matter what your object is in 
keeping cattle, whether beef or milk, you lose 
every day your stock is not gaining. A steer 
should grow perceptibly in weight all the time; 
he should thrive and arrive at maturity at as 
early aday as possible—that is, unless he is 
kept forornament. He iseither growing heavier 
and more valuable—or, otherwise. Even sup- 
posing that he kept exactly at the same weight 
during the winter months, his owner must be 
losing the value of every pound of feed the steer 
consuines: manifestly, then, it is for the own- 
er’s interest he should be kept growing. Milch 
cows, giving milk, will show very soon, by the 
guage of the pail, whether they receive proper 
care by way of feed, water and exercise. 

Said a good dairywoman: ‘A cow is very 
much like a cupboard; if you don’t put some 
thing in, you cannot take anything out,”— 
That’s so; we second the motion. 


By the way, if at all practicable, the drink 
of milch cows should be tempered, or, as some 
have it, should have the chill taken off; that 
is, if watered from a pail, a little hot water 
should be added. If allowed to drink at the 
spring, water there will generally be found 
warm enough. The practice of driving stock 
to a pond or river, and cutting a hole into the 
ice to allow them to drink their fill, and then 
allowing them to stand in a chilly wind or the 
cold air and shiver, is very deleterious and to 
be avoided. Such practice will shake the flesh 
trom their bones as quick as will the ague from 
aman. We have applied the curry-comb to 
milch cows, when stabled, with very good re- 
sults. 

Old and young cattle should not be fed to- 
gether inasmall lot. Where feed is abundant 
and thrown out lavishly, and where there is 
plenty of room, there is no objection. But, is 
this the best and most profitable way? Cows 
heavy in calf should receive special good care— 
it pays well. 

Sheep.—Perhaps there is no animal so apt 
to deceive the uninitiated about its condition, 
as the sheep. It is rendered so by its coat of 
wool. ‘True, the practiced eye of a good shep- 
herd, will not be deceived—but most ordinary 
farmers will be. Sheep must be closely watched 
and inspected, and sometimes hefted, to know 
that they are not losing flesh. If a sheep is 
allowed to run down, and then again fed so as 
to thrive, he will generally lose his wool.— 
Regularity in feeding is imperative to success, 
either for a good clip of wool or a good carcass 
of mutton. So is shelter, in any part of our 
State. The man who keeps sheep—fine wools 
even—as far south as Jasper or Newton coun- 
ties, without providing a comfoftable fold, does 
not understand his interests, even if this fold 
should be needed for only a few days during the 
season. Just ask practical men—shepherds— 
about this, and see if our advice is wrong. If 
you want your ewes to yean in May, let them 
be served now. 

Swine.—“‘Oh,” says brother Easy, “you don’t 
mean now that swine need special care in win- 
ter —that is, stock hogs? We always allow 
them to shirk for their own living ; they will do 
well enough. They go into the straw piles to 


roost—they follow up the cattle—break into our 
neighbor’s crib or grain-bin once in a while and 
get areal good belly-full. Then they upset 
the swill-barrel at the back door—they catch 
our hens and eat them—they hunt up eggs— 
and, sometimes, they eat their own young. If 
we should be necessitated to take care of them 
besides, they would eat up their very hides. 
No, sir; there is no profit in taking care of 
store hogs.” 
Well, friend. Easy, ‘if that is your course of 
reasoning, we will cut it short and quit. We 
do not want to waste our ammunition; still, we 
wish to hear from brothers Thrifty, Careful and 
Sharp, if Easy’s way is the best. 

Just to show what the opinions of some 
farmers are, we append the following clip: 

“Give the stock pigs a good warm bed for the 
winter, and don’t forget to keep them clean by 
frequent change of straw. A cold, damp bed, 
renders them comfortless and prevents their 
growth; it may be, will give them mange and 
other diseases that hog flesh is heir to. Feed 
well, house well and bed well—on these three 
things depend thrifty pigs for next year’s fat- 
tening.” 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ODDS AND ENDS-—-No. 21. 

Now, Brorner Farmers or Missouri, we 
see that our brethren of Illinois are going to 
hold a Farmers’ Convention! Whether they got 
tne idea from us or not, I do not know, nor is 
it important to inquire; the thing is right in 
itself, and, as usual, they are going ahead of 
us. Let me tell you, these Illinois farmers are 
a wide-awake people. When they get a good 
idea they do not stand off a long distance and 
keep discussing all round it, but put it right 
into practice—and if there is anything good 
in it, they soon find it out. You see that Col. 
Colman tells us they would like to have two 
hundred delegates from our State, and assures 
us they will be welcome. If have no doubt of 
this. For my part, I know many of these Illi- 
nois farmers, and know them to be a frank, 
generous, noble-hearted, hospitable people. The 
Colonel tells us they would like two hundred, 
but do not expect twenty-five. Now, brother 
farmers of Missouri, let us disappoint them in 
this thing—and I too, will vouch that it will 
be an agreeable disappointment. Now, let us 
see how many will go. It isto be held ata 
time of year we can leave home without detri- 
ment to our interests; it will not cost us much, 
and, unless I am greatly mistaken, we shall 
never regret what it does cost. Let us now 
make up our minds to go. What say you? 
Depend upon it, Providence permitting, Try will 
make one of your number, andshould you have 
any curiosity to know who he is, you may 
possibly find him out, But, jokes aside, Jet us 
meet with our Illinois brethren— who can doubt 
but it will do us good. They are a thinking, 
enterprising people, and we can learn something 
from them. Our interests are common, and 
whatever will benefit them, we may reasonably 
expect the same thing would benefit us. And 
they will return the compliment: if we conclude 
to hold a convention, they will come and assist 
us; we shall have their co-operation ; and that 
is what we want. Remember, State lines have 
but little to do with our interests as a class— 
when the farmers’ interests suffer in our State, 
they are liable to suffer in all the States, Provi- 
dential interferences alone excepted. Our in- 
terests are common, and must prosper or suffer 
together. Then, Jet us as many as possibly can, 
unite with our brethren across the river and 
cheer on the good cause. Our cause is one; 
our interests are one ; our sympathies are one— 
then come, let us cultivate a fellow feeling, and 








reap a great social advantage. Now, who will 


go? Letussee. Col. Colman says this will be 
a criterion by which we may judge whether a 
Convention would be likely to prove a success 
in Missouri. I do not know certainly whether 
it would or not, but then the Colonel is pretty 
good authority on the subject. I do not know 
the exact time or place when and where the 
the Convention is to be holden, but presume due 
notice will be given in time. 

What subjects are to be discussed, I do not 
know, but have no doubt they will be practical 
ones, and of interest to all farmers, and that 
they will be discussed with good practical com- 
mon sense—such as intelligent farmers usually 
employ. While certain main features are com- 
mon to all, every State has local ones, peculiar 
to itself—and as far as these are concerned, 
the parties resident therein are of course the 
proper judges of their needs. If we could have 
a Convention in Missouri, I could suggest sev- 
eral that I think very important. Why are 
our farmers so indifferent on the subject of our 
Agricultural College? Try. 
oe 

From Oregon Co., Mo. 

Cot. Corman: Our crops of wheat, corn and 
oats, have been very fair for 1869; and were it 
not for fear of being accused of egotism, I might 
say that I could make as fair a show of apples 
as could be found in this part of the State.— 
Grapes grow here to great perfection. The Tay- 
lor, Concord, Clinton and Northern Muscadine, 
are perfectly at home in our soil. Of course, we 
are only experimenting with the grape. * 

While upon the subject of the grape, I will 
state *’... I received from a gentleman by the 
name vi Smith, of Jasper county, Mo., a few 
cuttings of a wild grape; which cuttings came 
by mail last winter, ratherdry. I put them out 
in the spring, but they all died during our hot 
and dry summer, except one, which was grafted 
on a wild vine growing iu my yard, the bud of 
which burst out in Juneand grew very rapidly, 
making a growth of 20 feet, sending out many 
laterals. d 

This is certainly a great fruit county, and is 
well suited for stock. 

What we want now is people. If we had a 
few hundreds of enterprising farmers to cultivate 
our rich valleys, which now lie in their virgin 
state, and which are capable of sustaining a pop- 
ulation ten-fold greater than we now have, we 
would bear less talk of high taxes, and would 
exhibit more thrift than we now have credit for. 

Our soil is rich, land cheap, and our climate 
unsurpassed by any section of the State. 

Nov. 15th, 1869. a. ae We 











MANURES--STRAW PILES. 

The subject of manures is too much neglected 
by the American farmer. The fertility of our 
lands is not inexhaustible, as is evident from 
the worn-out condition of the lands in some of 
the older States. There are many materials 
upon every farm that may be turned to profita- 
ble account in the manufacture of manure with- 
out incurring great expense of time or money. 
One of the greatest sources for the supply of ma- 
nure to the Western farmer,and one which is more 
neglected than any other, is, the immense piles 
of straw which are suffered to lie where the 
grain was threshed, from year to year, and 
decompose, until the largest portion of its fer- 
tilizing elements are dried up and scattered by 
the winds, unless—to make a more speedy and 
effectual destruction of the whole—fire is put to 
it, and it is consumed in order to remove it out 
of the way. In this manner thousands of tons 
of the cheapest and most available material 
for manure is annually destroyed, which should 
have been restored to the soil from whence it 





was taken. 
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The best disposition that can be made of affecting their health and produce.” Prof. Law 


this old straw is, to haul it into the stables and Will likewise take occasion to remark upon the 
|various prevalent diseases now afflicting the 


cattle yards to be used for litter and bedding 
for the stock, which, in the long, cold nights 
of winter, is so much needed for their health, 


| 


cattle, it should be thrown intoa pile to ferment | 
and decompose, and its place in the stables and 
yards be replenished with anew supply. In this 
way many tons of valuable manure may annu- 
ally be made. 

The next best disposition that can be made 
of the straw is, to spread it where it lays in 
alternate layers of straw, eight, ten, or twelve 
inches deep, and of peat, or turf from the fence 
corners or creek sides, toadepth of two or 


of N. Madison, Ohio. 


herds of America. 


Prof. A. N. Prentiss, also of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will address the Convention on the subject 
comfort and improvement ; and as soon as one / of “Ergot,” tracing its history and prevalence 
supply has absorbed the urine and become) in former times; also its natural history, show- 
mixed with the droppings of the horses and| ing how it germinates, grows and is reproduced, 


illustrated with diagrams and_ black - board 
sketches. 


Papers are also expected from the following 


gentlemen: John M. Webb, Esq, ot New York: 
L. B. Arnold, Esq., of Ithaca, N. Y.; J. B. Ly- 
man, Esq., of the N. Y. Tribune; Hon. Harris 
Lewis, of Frankfort, N. Y.; A. Bartlett, Esq., 


It 1s hoped and expected that others who have 
been invited to prepare papers will consent to 


been perpetrated and the perpetrators have gone 
unpunished, or nearly so. Disgrace has been 
brought upon all parties connected with the 
turf. If punishment has been inflicted, it bas 
been so light that the party receiving it has 
only laughed in his sleeve at it. Punishment 
should be of such a nature as to prevent a repe- 
tition of the offence. It should deter or reform, 
or it is of no use, and might as well not be 
given. 

We hope St. Louis and all our Western cities 
and towns that have trotting associations, will 
send delegates of known probity of character 
who thoroughly understand the rules of the 
trotting turf and know wherein they are defect 
ive and how they should be amended to insure 
























three inches, until the whole is disposed of, 
where it will speedily decompose, and may then 
be hauled out upon the fields again. 
Farmers who are laboring under the mistaken 
notion that the fertility of their land 1s inex- 
haustible, may regard this disposition of their 
straw too laborious. Such, then, ought not 
to do less than to haul it out and spread it as 
‘it is upon the poorer ridges and fields upon the 
farm to be plowed under for succeeding crops. 
Every ton of straw that is suffered to go to 
waste upon the farm, or which is more speedily 
destroyed by fire, not only takes from the soil 
that amount of its original fertility, but the 
grain which grew upon it, and which has been 
sold off, has taken with it astill larger, but 
more concentrated portion. Continue this pro- 
cess for forty years, or even less, and the richest 
land will become exhausted beyond the remu- 
nerating point of cultivation. 
Rutes ro Keer a Farmer Poor.—1. Not 
taking a good paper. 2. Keeping no account 
of home operations. Paying no attention to 
the maxim, “‘a stitch in time saves nine,” in 
regard to the sowing of grain and planting of 
seed at the proper season. 3. Leaving the reap 
ers, plows, cultivators, etc., uncovered from the 
rain and heat of the sun. More money is lost 
in this way than most people are willing to 
believe. 4. Permitting broken implements to 
be scattered over the farm until they ere irre- 
parable. One of the seven wise men of Greece 
said only this to prove his sense—‘The time 
to mend the plow is, when the plow breaks.” 
5. Attending auction sales and purchasing all 
kinds of trumpery, because, in the words of the 
vender, the articles are ‘‘very cheap.” 6. Al- 
lowing fences to remain unrepaired until strange 
cattle are found grazing in the meadow, and 
bruising the fruit trees. 7. Planting fruit trees 
with the expectation of baving fruit, without 
giving the trees half the attention required to 
make them produce. 8. Practicing false econ- 
omy by depriving stock of proper shelter during 
the winter, and giving them uneound food, sucb 
as half-rotten hay and mouldy fodder. 
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Tue American DairyMens’ AssociaTion.— 
The Fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Dairymens’ Association will be held in the city 
of Utica, N Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 12th and 13th, 1870. 

Arrangements for this meeting are not yet 
fully pertected, but the Secretary is able to make 
the following announcements as a portion of 
the programme for the Convention: 

Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., will deliver an address on “Fer 
mentation and Putrefaction in their relations 
to the manufacture of Cheese,” which subject 
will necessarily include a consideration of the 
nature of Kennet. 


do so. 


article, on “The claims of Cheese asa wholesome. 
nutritious and economical article of food,” will 
be read before the Convention. 
Aside from the papers and addresses already 
indicated, the subjects likely to receive most 
attention at this meeting are: 
1. Natural heat and odor of milk. 
2. Rennet, its nature and effects. 
3. The treatment of acidity in cheese making. 
4, Floating curds—their causes—best treat- 
ment. 
5. Shall the objects and attention of this As- 
sociation be so enlarged as to include the sub- 
ject of butter-makinz ? 
Ample opportunity will be afforded for the 
introduction of such other timely and suitable 
topics as members may desire to discuss. It 
will devolve upon the individual members of 
the Association, in a very large degree, to fill up 
the sessions of the Convention with matter of 
interest and profit. 
Gentlemen intending to speak upon either of 
the subjects indicated, or upon those of their 
own selection, will confer a favor by notifying 
the Secretary prior to the meeting. 
Factory reports of operations, and results for 
the season of 1869, should be handed to the 
Secretary at the Convention, or sent to him by 
mail very soon after. 
Tickets of admission to all the sessions of 
this Convention, $1 each. Ladies free. Fifty 
cents additional constiiutes the person a mem- 
ber of the Association until January, 1871; 
entitles him to the next Annual Report, and to 
such other documents and circulars as may be 
sent out by the officers of the Society during 
the year. Horatio Seymour, President. 
Garner B. Weeks, Secretary. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 6th, 1869. 








Horse Department. 
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A Trotting Congress. 

We are pleased to see an earnest agitation 
among the breeders of trotting horses, on the 
subject of holding a Trotting Congress in New 
York at the Astor House on the second day ot 
February next. The time and place have been 
determined upon, and we wish to give our feeble 
co-operation to the movement, and request all 
of our Western friends who are lovers of the 
trotting horse to take such action as will enable 
them to be represented in that Congress. Mil- 
lions of dollars in the United States are invested 
in trotting horses, and great capital and skill] 
are embarked in breeding establishments which 
must prove disastrous if the purity and integ- 
rity of the trotting turf are not maintained.— 
As trotting has been conducted of late years, 





Prof. James Law, of Cornell University, will 
present a paper on “‘The Feeding of Cattle as 


respectable men or journals could not give it 


It is likewise anticipated that the $100 prize 


the strictest honesty in every trial of speed. 
The trotting horse is chiefly an American 
institution. No other nation begins to compare 
with America in the speed of her trotters. Fast 
trotters can now be bred with as much certain- 
ty as fast runners; and the breeding of such 
might become one of the most profitable branch- 
es of stock breeding—and will, if a proper re- 
form is had. The demand for fine and fast 
trotters is yearly increasing in all of our consid- 
erable towns. Business men need recreation, 
and with their fine and fleet roadsters, like to 
take an airing every pleasant afternoon. In- 
stead of letting breeding establishments go to 
decay on account of the corruptions of the trot- 
ting turf, it should be our highest duty to en- 
courage them, and to lop off with an unscrupu- 
lous hand every corrupt excrescence. That 
the Trotting Congress will be able to do this, 
we earnestly hope. 


ore 





A New Association, at Salisbury, Mo. 

Cou. N. J. Couman: On Saturday, the 4th day 
of December, a number of gentlemen, who desire 
the ‘Improvement of the breed of horses,” met 
in this place, and formed a company for this 
purpose, under the name and style of “ The 
Salisbury Association for the Improvement of 
the Breed of Horses.” 

Steps were taken to have the Company incor- 
porated, under and in pursuance of an Act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
entitled, ‘‘An Act Concerning Private Corpora- 
tions,” approved March 19, 1866. 

The capital stock of said incorporation was 
tixed at filty thousand dollars, in shares of ten 
dollars each. 

The following named gentlemen were selected 
for Directors, to serve the first year, viz: Judge 
A. W. Morrison, Howard county ; George W. 
Williams, Chariton county ; John T. Johnston, 
Livingston county; Judge Lucius Salisbury, 
Charles J. Knox, James A. Johnston, William 
Clarke, all of Chariton county; Maj. Jo. F. 
Finks, Howard county; William Smith, Ran- 
dolph county. 

The election of officers for 1870, were: A. W. 

Morrison, President; Geo. W. Williams, Vice- 
President; C.J. Knox, Secretary ; Lucius Salis- 
bury, Treasurer 

The programe for trotting and running races 

will be published in due time. 

For information, the following By-Law is 

published : 

Entrance Money.—‘‘Any member, entering 

a horse to trot or run, for his own benefit, shall 

be required to pay, as entrance money, 20 per 

cent. on the amount cf the purse. 

‘‘When any horse is to trot or run, for a per- 

son not a member, the entrance shal] be 25 per 

cent. of the purse. In all cases the entrance 


money must accompany the entry.” 





their support. The most glaring frauds have 





Yours Truly, C. J. K. 
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The Missouri Keeper Apple. 

Noticing in the Report of the National Pomo- 
logical Society, and other reports, the Missouri 
Pippin, now called Missouri Keeper and Park’s 
Keeper, or Parks, being alluded to as the same 
apple, and thinking {there would be some mis- 
take and confusion likely to ensue, in getting 
names mixed up—I addressed an inquiry to 
Geo. S. Park, Esq., of Parkville, to set the mat- 
ter right, and the following is his reply, which 
shows that “‘Park’s Keeper” and the “Missouri 
Keeper” are two different apples—the latter 
being, as Mr. Park says, a small apple and, as I 
have seen it, of a very brilliant, showy color. 
This is done solely for the interest of correct 
nomenclature. C. S. 

Carew Sanvers, Ese.—Dear Sir: Your note 
of the 6th, is at hand, asking with regard to the 
nomenclature of apples. I would say that, in 
my opinion, Park’s Keeper and Mo. Pippin are 
distinct apples, Park’s Keeper, now called 
*‘Park,’”’ I first discovered in this way: I was 
anxious to get an apple that would ship to Fort 
Benton in the spring and early summer in good 
order. A gentleman informed me he knew ot 
a tree in Clay county just the thing, ‘as they 
had, in early days, shipped some by keel boat 
to the Yellowstone, and they arrived late in 
summer sound. I sent for some of the fruit 
and cions. I kept some till July, and found 
they retained their tiavor. I propagated them 
without name, knowing I had just the apple | 
wanted. Some thought it the Large Striped 
Pearmain; but Dr. Warder says that it keeps 
till February—I have heard of some being kept 
till March, with great care. Now, our apple 
resembles it some in appearance, but differs in 
wood growth, and keeps till July. It seems to 
me if the Large Striped Pearmain had been 
such a keeper, they have been dull not to have 
found it out. 

A little local nursery in Clay, propagated 
some, and the Wyandotte Indians got some in 
Kansas; and Mr. Gray says that he ate some 
on the 4th of July at Vicksburg, having taken 
them down with him. We sell them at double 
price. People inquire for Park’s Keeper— hence 
the oame. Missouri Pippin is a smaller, but 
very good apple, with us. Geo. S. Park. 

Parkville, Mo., Dec. 9. 








Missouri Horticultural Society. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society will be held in “Taz Tempe,” 
corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Saint Louis, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 
11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, 1870. 

Florists, Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
Amateur Cultivators, Farmers and all others who take 
an interest in Horticultural pursuits, are sordially 
invited to be present, and to bring samples of Flowers 
Fruits, Vegetables, Seeds, Scions, Wines, as well as 
Horticultural Designs and Implements, for exhibition. 
Careful and competent Committees will examine all 
articles presented, and will report upon the merits of 
each. 

Members, and others wishing tv become members 
of the Society, who are unable to be present, may re- 
mit to the Treasurer, John H. Tice, Saint Louis, two 
dollars, the annual fee of membership, and will receive, 





by calling for them, or by express, the volumes con- 
taining the Proceedings of the Society for the years 
1867, 1868 and 1869. Ample room and tables will be 
prepared in this vew and elegant ball fur the exbibi- 
tion of every article presented. 

It is expected that the Railroads leading to Saint 
Louis will extend the same courtesies to members by 
reduction of fare as in years past. 

Special seats will be arranged for Ladies, and they 
are particularly invited to all the meetings. 

Orper or Business —First Day, Tuesday, January 
1lth, 1870.—The Society will assemble promptly at 
10 o’clock a. mM. 

Address of Welcome by Hon. Nathan Cole, Mayor 
of Saint Louis; President’s Address; Reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; Reports from Vice-Presidents 
of the Society. 

Tuesday, p. mc—A paper on Plant Life, by Wm. 
Muir; Reports of ad-interim Committees of Northern 
and Southern districts. 

Tuesday Evening.—A paper on Soils resulting from 
the disintegration of particular rocks, and their adap- 
tability to particular crops, by Prof. Forrest Shepherd; 
Report of Committee on Vegetable Garden ; List of 
Vegetables considered. 

Wednesday Morning, Jan. 12th.—A paper on the 
incentives and drawbacks of F.uit Culture, by Dr. E. 
S. Hull; Report of Committee on Orchards ; Revision 
of Fruit List. 

Wednesday p. m.—Election of. Officers; A paper on 
the propagation and culture of Flowers, by J. M. 
Jordan; Report of the Committee on Flowers; List 
of hardy Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees, con- 
sidered, 

Wednesday Evening.—A paper on the Diseases of 
Vegetation, by Dr. John T. Hodgen; Report of Com- 
mittee on Entomology, and discussions on same. 

Thursday Morning, Jan. 13th.—A paper on the 
specific character of Primitive Soils for the growth of 
the Vine, and the production of a high grade of wines, 
by Joseph E. Ware; Report of Committee on Vine- 
yards; Varieties of Grapes in Mo. during 1869, by 
Geo. Husmann. 

Thursday p. u.—A paper on Horticulture for Women 
by Wm. Porter; Discussion on Smal! Fruits; Revision 
of List. 

Thursday Evening.—A paper on the Pear, by W. 
C. Flagg; Report of special Committee on Gallizing 

Friday Morning, Jan. 14th.—A paper on Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables, by John J. Squire; unfizished 
business. 

Severa! volunteer papers have been promised, and 
will be read at convenient times during the sessions. 

The regular papers to be read before the Society 
will be in order at 10 o’clock a. m., 3 o’clock P. m. and 
8 o’clock evening, of each session respectively. 


——uwqu > es __—_ 
ADVICE TO GARDENERS. 

Eps. Ruxat Worip: I have now been privi- 
leged with reading your ever-welcome paper 
upwards of three months; ard I feel convinced 
that, however homely the communications you 
may receive—providing they be truthful and 
suggestive of good—you will at all times strive 
to spare accorner for their insertion. 

As I believe there is a great luxury in striving 
to do good; also that it is every one’s duty to 
do his little, be it ever so little—lI say, let us 
strive to do it. One way of doing this may be, 
in communicating our thoughts and experiences 
to each other. We may tell each other how 
we have had to encounter and how we may 
have overcome certain difficulties which have 
been great hindrances to our success. These 
words may be read or heard by some one who 
just needed that very remark to lighten his 
heart and introduce a gleam of sunshine to his 
be-clouded path. Some are better able for this 
work thao others—but even the little ones may 


say what they have seen. 
Now, as I have, from a child, been engaged 


in the garden and among flowers, having both 
received wages and paid out wages—I do feel 
that what I intend to say to gardeners, will be 
found true; for I think [ have experienced as 
much, It is this: The great benefit which the 
gardener derives from making himself gener- 
ally useful in his own department. epend 





upon it—if half the time that is (in many in- 
stances) spent in fostering disagreeable and 
dissatisfied thoughts about the position they 
hold, was spent in scheming to do something 
to please their employers and to add new beauty 
to the place under their charge—they would 
soon find greater pleasure in their work; also, 
give better satisfaction, which would be likely 
in time to prove advantageous to themselves, 
When I advise a gardener to make himeelf 
generally useful in his own department, I mean 
that he should strive to lessen the numerous 
little expenses_always attendant upon garden- 
ing, and especially upon the cultivation of flow- 
ers. I don’t believe in a gardener feeling that 
the only tools itis bis duty to use are, his knife, 
spade, hoe, fork and rake. I consider that the 
trowel, diamond,‘lime-wash brush and carpen- 
tering tools, have an equal claim upon him. In 
fact, there are many little jobs that no other 
man can do so well asthe gardener himself.— 
He knows the grievance, has carefully studied 
the remedy, as well as the best mode of applying 
it; he is therefore the man to doit. For in- 
stance, your green-house flue wants altering or 
repairing ; perhaps an hour or two some wet 
day will do it—then I say, do itavd make no 
fuss about it. Then get your lime-wash and 
brush and make the place look light, cheerful 
and clean—you will also find this to bea very 
wholesome and cleansing’ dressing. Then, 
again, I suppose the most careful are liable io 
accidents at times, such as breaking a square 
of glass. In such a case, have your diamond 
near at band, and so put that trouble at rest. 
Then, again, the stages on which your plants 
stand wili, in time, get all the worse for wear. 
Then I say, on the first wet day get out your 
carpentering tools and fix that neatly and good ; 
while you are at it, if you can make any real 
improvement, then doso: depend upon, it, that, 
when it is finished and your plants nicely ar- 
ranged, and the place well cleaned out—one 
quiet survey of your improvement will afford 
more pleasure and satisfaction than grumbling 
about its dilapidated condition would do for a 
year. I do not say be tinkering at these jobs 
regardless of other work which may require 
immediate attention ; but strive to fill up odd 
moments and rainy days with such work. 
Another thing I would suggest is: Should 
the gardener hear that the family are going 
away from home for a few days, let him look 
round—there may be some unsightly spot or 
corner, even near the front of the house, or in 
sight of the windows. Then, brother gardener 
take off that coat, and, in good earnest, strive 
to make that ugly spot passable, if not attractive; 
your strivings and improvements will be seen 
and appreciated, and you will soon gain for 
yourself respect. Also, any little favor you 
might ask would be socheerfully granted ; and, 
instead of having to ask time after time for any 
new plant you might want which would be an 
improvement to your collection, you would in 
many cases find it purchased and brought home 
to you to please you. And now, gardeners, 
strive to keep your places in such a state of 
perfection that, if at any time circumstances 
should compel you to quit, if you should want 
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a first-class character, your garden will compel 
your employer to give it you. Leave it, also, 
in such a state that, except you are followed by 


a good gardener, your place must suffer loss.— during the picking season, but it is negro labor, 
Under such circumstances, we should soon see| and requires pretty careful watching. 
in connection with advertisements for garden- 


ers, “None but a first-class man need apply.” 
Tower Grove. J. G. 
Celery. 

The best method of storing celery, now prac- 
ticed extensively by market gardeners around 
New York, is certainly a great improvement 
on the laborious way ofa few years ago. 

When it is time to put the celery away for 
winter use, a trench is made about fourteen 
inches deep, ten wide, and as long as required. 
This trench, or a number of them, must be 
made in some place where there is tall enough 
to carry off the water. The celery is then dug, 
part of the soil shaken from the roots, and for 
convenience, the celery is laid in heaps along 
the edge of these trenches. It is then packed 
closely in these trenches in an upright position, 
always commencing at the upper or highest end 
of the trench. When the trench is full, some 
soil should be pressed in from either side, and 
as the weather grows coider, more earth is 
drawn up towards the celery, and then a heavy 
coating of litter or long manure is put on top 
to keep the frost out. Boards are sometimes 
placed on top instead of hay, straw or manure. 

When put away in these trenches, the celery 
seldom rots, and will bleach long before mid- 
winter. Atany time during cold weather the 
front of such a trench can easily be opened and 
celery taken out.— Hearth and Home. 


From Jackson, Tenn. 

Mr. Epitor: In your issue for Dec. 4th, a 
correspondent, H.S., makes some inquiries in 
reference to the locality, which I will attempt to 
anewer in the order propounded. 

First—the climate. It is several degrees 
warmer than the locality from which your cor- 
respondent writes, and although the weather 
here is somewhat changeable, there are no such 
extremes as farther North. Some idea of the 
climate may be formed by comparing the two 
localities at the present time. Except tbat dur 
ing November there has been considerable rain, 
and the ground was some of the time too wet, 
there has been no day up to this time that it has 
not been practicable to run the plow. The 
ground has been crusted occasionally, but not 
to remain so after 10 o’clock in theday. During 
the past week I have been planting vines, and 
expect to put out vines and trees for two weeks 
more atleast. Indeed, there is scarcely a month 
during the year but there are some days when 
the ground is in good condition for plowing. My 
observation extends to twenty-six States, and 
my experience, gained by a residence, to seven 
States—three North and four South, viz: Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Kentucky and ‘l'ennessee--and it may 
be safely said no more agreeable climate, nor 
more healthful, nor one better adapted for hor- 
ticultural pursuits, can be found east of the 
Rocky Mountains, than is this of Tennessee. 
Second—Can strawberries, raspberries, grapes, 
&c., be shipped to St. Louis in good condition ? 
I answer that strawberries have been shipped 
from this place. I have shipped for two seasons 
very successfully, both to St.Louis and Chicago, 
realizing a much better net return than is usual 
for Southern Illinois. Our first berries took the 
premium as first in the St. Louis market this 
seasou, notwithstanding it was an unusually 
backward spring. Weship by Express at com- 
paratively reasonable rates. 

Third—As to prices of land. In the immediate 
vicinity, say within two miles of the city, land 
is advancing in value very rapidly, and is worth 








a distance of three or four miles, good lands can 
be bought at from thirty to fifty dollars per 
acre, according to improvements. 

Fourth—He!p can be hired at very low figures 


I fear that I am trespassing too much upon 
your well-filled columns, but can only offer a 
similar apology to the one appended to your 


velopment of this country, as a source of supply 
some little effort. C. W.G., Dec. 6th, 1869. 
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HEATING WINES. ° 
It has recently been claimed that great losses 








character of the wines often greatly ameliorated 
by bringing them to a temperature of 125° to 
140° Fahrenheit. After this heating they are 
said to be ensured against the different diseases 
to which they are otherwise subject, and against 
any alteration at all for a considerable length 
of time. Although this seems a simple thing, 
it is found in practice difficult and expensive to 
apply, where large quantities are concerned.— 
The wine, moreover, should not be exposed to 
the air any more than is actually necessary. Ex- 
periments made at Toulon some two years ago, 
under direction of the French Secretary of the 
Navy, appear to have proved conclusively that 
heating is really beneficial, and there have been 
perhaps a score of methods proposed for accom- 
plishing it, but none of them sufficiently feasible 
to secure general adoption. 
A new apparatus has now been introduced for 
the purpose, by M. Terrel des Chenes, called the 
(Enotherme. It consists, in brief, of a steam 
boiler, containing a tubular worm surrounded 
by hot water, through which the wine passes to 
be heated, with an air pump attached, and 
junction tubes toconnect with the casks of wine. 
In use, it may stand in the open air at a dis- 
tance of several yards from the casks in the 
cellar. - The pump forces air into the full cask, 
thereby transferring its contents through the 
heater into a second cask ; and, according to 
the speed with which it is allowed to operate, 
the temperature to which it is brought, will of 
course become higher or lower. At a recent 
trial, the contents of a cask of 140 gallons wine 
were passed a distance of four yards to the 
heater, and thence to another cask at eight 
yards’ distance and 13 feet height, the whole 
operation taking about half an hour. The 
temperature of the wine about quarter of an 
hour later was still 120°. By a smaller size of 
the apparatus, in somewhat modified torm, the 
wine is bottled as it leaves the heater, instead 
of thrown into another cask. There are other 
details, which we need not attempt to describe, 
such as the arrangement of self-acting valves, 
so that the water in the boiler is discharged 
when too hot, and its place supplied with cold 
water—and the modes of joining the connecting 
pipes to avoid leakage and waste, which are 
quite ingenious. The whole is easily moved 
from place to place, and costs about $200 in 
gold.— Co. Gent. 

Remarks—aAs there is but little room to doubt 
that the principle of heating wine is, in itself, 
correct, any machinery that will simplify its 
application is to be hailed asa benefit. We 
have seen it applied on a sufficiently large 
scale to test its practical value, and the results 
are very satisfactory. The facts are very old, 
but their modern application by Pasteur have 


given them anew value. We cannot doubt 
that perfect machinery will be invented to facil- 
itate the operation, and shall watch the work- 
ings of M. Terre] des Chenes’ (2notherme with 


report of the S. W. Missouri Fair. The de- 


in wine making may be prevented, and the]. .................. 
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1D? 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Close of the Year and Volume. 
Twenty-one years have passed away since this 
journal was founded. What changes have taken place 
within that twenty-one years! What advancement 
has been made in the Agricultural profession within 
that time. How many improved implements and ma- 
chines have been introduced. And how much more 
thought and judgment are now exercised in the cul- 
tivation of our soil and our crops, and in the improve- 
ment of our various breeds of animals, and in the 
development of new varieties of fruits. Our age is 
indeed a progressive one, and we are glad that so much 
skill and brains are brought to bear in aid of our noble 
profession. But notwithstanding all of our advancc- 
ment in the past twenty-one years, yet doubtless 
there will be as great, if not greater, in the next 
twenty-one years. We would be as loth to go back 
to the present order of things twenty-one years from 
now, as we would now be to go back twenty-one years 

to the then order of things. 

Progress should be the farmer’s motto in everything. 
He can’t afford to stand still. He must keep step with 
the march of the times. He must take advantage of 
the thoughts and inventions and labors of others. He 
must glean from their experience, as well as think and 
experiment and delve for himself. 

Agricultural journals are published that he may 
know what is going on in his profession. These con- 
tain the results of the experience of farmers from all 
sections of the country, and from every conceivable 
field of culture. No farmer, in these days, can afford 
to do without his agricultural papers. They are his 
books, his guides, his instructors, his compass and his 
chart. Their province is to keep him off the quick- 
sands of error—to point out the hidden rocks which 
have shattered many a bark, and to introduce him 
into the harbor of safety. Such is certainly the object 
of the Proprietor of the “Rural World.” His thief 
study is to benefit his readers—to give them all full 
value for their kind remittances—to make the relations 
which exist, profitable to both parties. 

The pleasant relations which have existed the past 
year between us, are now about to be severed. We 
hope, however, the same relations will be speedily 
restored. We pledge ourselves to do in the future, as 
we have done in the past, all that we can do to pro- 
mote the interests of the toiling millions of the Mis- 
siss:ppi Valley. 





SamugL Mi.uer, or Biurrton, Mo.—We have 
added the name of this gentleman to our list of special 
contributors for 1870. He is a grape grower of very 
large experience, the originator of the Martha and 
other valuable seedling grapes, and stands deservedly 
high throughout the Union im all branches of Horti- 
culture. We know of no gentleman so thoroughly 
posted in every department of horticulture and agri- 
culture ashe is. He is thoroughly practical, and will 
never mislead his readers. Our readers have made a 
great acquisition in his accession to our list of special 
contributorse Our object isto get such writers for our 
journal as are qualified to instruct practical men; 
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to grind;” and bold men who dare speak what they 
honestly believe, whether it pleases friend or foe. 


J. W. McMituen, Esg.—This gentleman, who is 
well and favorably known here, has removed to St. 
Louis, where, in connection with Messrs. Wm. E. 
Moberly and Wm. S. Fields, under the style of W. 
E. Moberly & Co., he is engaged in the business of 
Real Estate Broker. 

Mr. MeMillen has been a resident of Chillicothe 
for years and has most of the time been engaged in 
business which brought him into prominent notice. 
He represented this county at one time in the Legis- 
lature; was long the local land agent at this place 
for the H. & St. Jo. R. R., and at the time of remov- 
ingfrom here was amember of the City Council, and 
was also President of the Livingston County Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Association. 

He is a man of kindly and genial disposition, and 
his numerous friends here, among all parties, will 
miss him from the business and social circles of Chil- 
licothe. 

We tender him our hearty well wishes for his future 
success, knowing that he will well deserve it, go where 
he may.—Chillicothe Tribune. 





Bartes & Bro.—We call attention to the Card, 
in this number, announcing the dissolution of the 
above-named firm. It will be seen that Mr. Samuel 
M. Bayles will still carry on the former business. The 
firm had a well established reputation, which Mr. 
Bayles will continue to maintain, 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Tue Soprano. By Jane Kingsland, 

We haveread this pleasing little work with more 
than ordinary interest. Ever since we can remem- 
ber, we have studied and loved music. When yeta 
mere boy, we sang in the Oratorivs of the Seasons, 
the Messiah and the Creation, in music-loving Ger- 
many; and later in life and in this country, we have 
freyuently assisted in David, and other performances. 
Sacred music has always been a favorite, and to this 
fact is attributable our interest in the Soprano. It 
affords many hints to the student of music. For sale 
by Soule, ‘fhomas & Winsor, 215 North Fifth Street. 
Price—cloth, $1; paper, 75c. 


Roven AND READY, is one of a series, by Horatio 
Alger, Jr. We have only glanced at this little vol- 
ume. It is a story of a New York newsboy, and will 
be read greedily by every little fellow that can get 
hold of it. We especially commend the notes of the 
author when yor indorsing the hero’s conduct—the 
young should not lose sight of this. Price, $1 25. 
For sale by Soule, Thomas & Winsor. 





Peters’ Musica Montuty for December. We 
ought to have noticed this publication before this 
time. We do so now with great pleasure, at the same 
time noting what we consider a very desirable change 
and improvement. The work is published by J. L. 
Peters, 599 Broadway, New York, monthly at $3 per 
year. Itstates that, “we have thought it advisable 
to make the December number a sample of those that 
are to follow. We have concluded to devote the en- 
tire space to Music” —for 1870. 


Tae New Worip ComparReD witH THE OLD.—We 

are in receipt of the above book, which abounds in 
excellent illustrations, and is printed in the very best 
style of the art. 
, It gives a description of the American government, 
institutions and enterprises, and of those of our great 
rivals at the present time, particularly England and 
France. The work is admirably written by Geo. 
Alfred Townsend. F. A. Hutchinson & Co., 502 N. 
6th Street, St. Louis, are the enterprising publishers 
of the work. 


Tue Grape Cutturist.—This monthly magazine 
has just completed its first volume. We see that its 
proprietor, Mr. Husmann, announces that its publica- 
tion will be discontinued, unless one thousand persons 
subscribe for it before another number is issued. Mr. 
Husmann has certainly made the journal worth more 
than the subscription price to every reader. We 
would like to see the journal continue, for our grape 
growers will get much more light than they will if it 
dies. Remittances can be made, and if the one thou- 
sand names are not obtained, the money will be re- 
turned by the firstof March. Our agricultural journals 
have now departments devoted to grape culture, or 
such a journal would be liberally supported. 


Luck AnD PuvcK; or John Oakley’s Inheritance. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
_ This is one of the most entertaining and instruct- 
ive books that could be given to a boy, and being 
nicely bound and illustrated, is peculiarly adapted 
fora holiday present. Price, $1.50. For sale b 
Soule, Thomas & Winsor, 215 N, 5th St., St. Louis. 





THE LAST VISIT. 

This number concludes the 21st year and 23d vol- 
ume of this journal, and closes our contract with 
many thousands of subscribers. We hope all have 
been so well pleased with it, however, that they will 
promptly remit for the next year and volumes. We 
shall try to make the Rurat Wortp for next year 
still more worthy of the influence of its hosts of friends 
and patrons scattered all through the broad Valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Cannot our friends find a little time to make up in 
every neighborhood Clubs for the Rurat Wortp.— 
We have really excellent Premiums to offer to those 
who will form Clubs. With this last number will 
our readers again look over our list, determine to get 
a Premium, and go to work at once and procure the 
necessary subscribers. Where there is a will, there 
is a way. From present prospects our list of subscri- 
bers will be more than doubled for next year. Thanks 
to our kind friends who have so long and so firmly 
stood by us. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB, 
December 18, 1869, 


The Club met at the usual hour. Isaac Hedges, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary being absent, Chas. W. Murtfeldt 
acted pro-tem. 

Dr. Morse had sent in the minutes of the last meet- 
ing; they were read, end amended in that part where 
reference is made by Rev. Peabody to the Mussachu- 
setts Agricultural Reports of 1867 and ’68, pages 53 
and 85, and approved. 

Rev. Peabody wished to know if discussions on the 
stock law were still in order, and introduced Mr, Esh- 
baugh, a gentlemen who had lately removed from New 
York, but more recently trom Northern Illinois to 
Jefferson county, Mo., who would make a remark or 
two on that question. 

Mr. Eshbaugh—I find that this proposed stock law 
is the subject of conversation wherever I go. The 
little leaven put in by this Clubis working all through 
the State. In New York the law worked better even 
than was anticipated there; its former foes are now its 
warmest friends. The poor man says, it costs him a 
trifle more to summer his cow, but it pays in the reg- 
ularity of the milk receipts; he always knows where 
to find his cow; she goes into winter in better condi- 
tion; and, upon the whole, he secures her living 
cheaper. Land owners prefer to donate the pasturage 
for a cow rather than to have stock run at large. 

Mr. E. referred to himself and neighbor, whose only 
mark of division on adjoining lands was a dead-furrow. 
In New York State, if stock was found running at large 
it was taken up by any one; notice given to the nearest 
Justice, the animal described and posted—cost 75 cts. 
If not redeemed within sixteen days, it is sold to pay 
damages and costs; if more is realized from the sale, 
it is held subject to owner for one year, Who may prove 
property and collect it; if not, then it passes into the 
common school fund. 

Mr. Wallace Sigerson said the same, ora similar law, 
prevailed in Clifton, a suburb of Cincinnati. He 
further remarked, that in an early day he had opened 
correspondence with Hon. Fred. Muench and Paulen- 
ius, of Missouri, and.John P, Reynolds, of Lilinois, 
with a view to perfecting a stock law for Missouri.— 
Further that Nicholas Biddle, the famous President 
of the old U.S. Bank, at Philadelphia, had greatly in- 
terested himself to obtain such a law for Pennsylvania, 
arguing that, if no such great outlay was required for 
fences, that farmers could own more comfortable houses 
and better barns and out-buildings. 

He had recently met Mr. Miles, a friend residing in 
Illinois, in whose county the lands were turned out 
under the law last spring, who assured him that it 
worked well. Mr. 8. also referred to the extra (in 
kind) fencing required for bottom lands subject to 
overflow. 

The Chairman said there was no element so well 
calculated to destroy the peace of a neighborhood, as 
a lot of unruly pigs, or a mad bull. 

Said Mr. Sigerzon, yes! Murder has been committed 
on these provocations, and one very recently. 

Dr. Clagett thought it best that a Pound be pro- 
vided, either by school districts or neighborhoods. 

Rev. Peabody—I heard one objection raised to 
the law, like this: In timbered country, like South 
Missouri, the cattle and other stock running at large 
in the woods will cropa great deal of vegetation, which 
if not so cropped, will grow up into a perfect jungle, 
and make the country unhealthy. I myself do not 





Y | believe it. 


Mr. Eshbaugh objected to the pound as impractica- 





tle. It may take me a great while to drive a lot of 
unruly pigs to the pound, especially if I have to cross 
astream orcreck. It is better if every man is his own 
pound master. 

Mr. Sigerson—At an early day it was customary 
for pioneers to go and hunt the horses in the morning, 
take the gun along, and if a deer or turkey came in 
sight to follow it. Many half and whole days have 
thus been lost, at least the labor that should have been 
performed in them. I believe it difficult to change 
the habits of these pioneers. 

Dr. Clagett—If our rich bottom lands could be cul- 
tivated without fences, they would not grow up into 
a jungle. 

Col. Colman thought it time to introduce a new topic 
for discussion. He had been down to the law library 
to see what laws were now on our statute books, in 
reference to this subject; but not finding what he de- 
sired, he had written to the Secretaries of the State 
Agricultural Societies of New York and Ohio. When 
the responses came, the matter could be looked into 
in all its bearings, and a law better perfected. 

Rev. Peabody proposed Sorghum Culture as our 
next topic. 

Mr. Murtfeldt in seconding this motion, said :— 
I have but just returned from the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
Hon. M. L. Dunlap there presented some sorghum 
syrup (mush) and two samples of sugars, equalling 
A and C sugars of commerce, and made from the Im- 
phee cane, by the heating of the syrup to a great 
heat (235, if I remember correctly,) and then using 
the centrifugal process of washing out all but the 
cane sugar. I have always contended, since the first 
successful production of sorghum syrup, that every 
farmer could and should produce his own sweetening 
for domestic purposes. This always paid and will 
always pay. But to make sugar for commercial pur- 
poses from the sorghum or imphee, will never pay— 
syrup may sell in the neighborhood, perhaps. 

Col. Colman proposed, as of more immediate con- 
sequence, to consider the “Best Pasturage for Stock, 
and the Best Way of Obtaining that Pasturage,” and 
referred to its connection with the proposed Stock 
Law. 

Rev. Peabody yielded, and that was declared to be 
the topic, and Col. Colman was chosen to open the 
discussion. 

Col. Colman, before adjournment, spoke of the 
value and hardiness of orchard grass and blue grass 
for pasture; but as he will open the subject at the 
next meeting we do not give his remarks in full. 

Upon motion of Dr. Clagett it was 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet in 
three weeks from to-day, because of the intervening 
holidays. 

Club adjourned. 





Towa State Horticuttvrat Socrrety.—The Iowa 
State Horticultural Society will hold its Fifth Annual 
Meeting at DesMoines, commencing on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 11th, and continue three days. The best 
horticultural talent in the State will be in attendance, 
and the discussions will be upon subjects of vital in- 
terest to fruit-growers, including insects, diseases, soil, 
climate, cultivation, varieties, &c. This meeting oc- 
curs at a season of comparative leisure, and every one 
interested in the objects of the Society should be 
present. Not only will the public discussions be of 
the greatest interest and value, but the formation of 
new friendships and the strengthening of old ones. The 
comparison of notes by groups of two or three or more 
earnest men, are among the chiefest attractions of such 
a gathering. Horticulture is making rapid and ma- 
terial progress, and no one who means to keep up with 
the times can afford to be absent from the annual 
meeting of the State Society. The veteran, Suel Fos- 
ter, is preparing a programme, and a good time is 
confidently expected. Arrangements have been made 
with some of the principal railroads to convey visitors 
at reduced rates, and a list of them will be published 
as soon as perfected. Friendly papers please copy. 

D. W. Apams, Secretary. 





InprANA Horticutturat Socrety.—The ninth an- 
nual session of the Indiana Horticultural Society, will 
be held at the Senate Chamber, Indianapolis, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, January 4th, 5th and 
6th, 1870. The business of the meeting will be the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. A revision of 
the fruit list for Northern, Central and Southern In- 
diana. The reception of reports from the Horticultural 
Societies of the State. Reading of essays and discus- 
sions on subjects of interest. Everybody is invited to 
be present, and bring with them horticultural speci- 
mens, fruit, wines and new inventions, packages for 
shipping fruits, &c. A special invitation is given to 
the Horticulturists of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Michigan, to meet with us and compare notes. Persons 
who cannot be present, by enclosing $1 to either of 
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the officers will be enrolled as members, and have a 
copy of the transactions sent them as soon as published. 
Editors, throughout the State, favorable to the cause 
of Horticulture, will confer favors by copying. 
I. D. G. Nexson, President, Fort Wayne. 
W. H. Ragan, Cor. Secretary, Indianapolis. 





Emreration TO Missourt.—A portion of the pioneers 
of a New England colony, sent out toexaminea location 
for a settlement in Southwestern Missouri, were stup- 
ping at the Scuthern Hotel last evening. They ex- 
press themselves delighted with the country, and think 
there will te a large emigration of people from the 
valley of the Connecticut River to that section of the 
State early next season. 





The South-western Book and Publishing Company, 
Nos. 610 and 512 Washington Avenue, of which Logan 
D. Dameron is President, have a fine display of hand- 
some books of all kinds for holiday gifts, and all per- 
sons in search of such goods should by all means 
examine this stock. 


ST, LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
Orricz or THE Rurab Wortp anv VALLEY Farmer, 
DecemBer 207TH, 1869. 

Winter is upon us in earnest; it is very cold 
this morning. Everybody is stirring with the 
alacrity of a Northerner to keep the blocd in 
circulation. During the week passed, almost 
everybody was blue (very like the weather—a 
dull, leaden blue—calculated to make people’s 
mind beavy and dull.) The cerulean blue—of 
which we had some protracted glimpses yester- 
day (Sunday )—has a different effect. At this 
present writing the king of day is driving bis 
fiery chariot through the ethereal vault, and 
with the clouds is driving dull care away. 

Gold has touched $1 204 ‘these latter days.’ 
Failures are reported in New York and other 
places; hard times are the cry of the day. We 
think, however, the farmers are as yet the least 
affected, excepting, perbaps, those who have 
depended upon wheat as a speciaity. Those 
who have carried on mixed huabandry will 
still have produce which is bringing a good 
price. Will this lesson be heeded by our read- 
ers? If there is any link to be let out in the 
market, this bright winter weather will bring it 
out. 

We quote: 

Tosacco— Market dragging and prices un- 
changed. 

Heup—We quote rates nominal at $125(@175 
per ton forcommon tochoice undressed dressed 


at $220(@@240: and hackled tow at $135@140. 








Frovr—XX $5; XXX $6 50@6 75; tamily|@ 


and choice $7(@@7 50. 

Corn Meat—$4 20@4 50. : 

Wueat—Spring: No. 1, 98c; No. 2 (winter), 
98c(@$1; white winter, No. 1 und choice, $1 20 
@l1 35. 

Corn—Range of market 70@92c. 

Oats—47@55c. 

BarLtey—Receipts light; market unsettled. 
Minnesota spring, $1 25@l155. No Missouri 
winter in market. 

Rre—79(@85c. 

Hors—American crop of 1868, 8@9c; N. Y. 
choice, 30c; Wisconsin, 20(@22c. 

Satt— Domestic $2 75; G. A. $2 50. 

Potatoes — Market quiet and unchanged; 
$1 30@1 45 PB bbl from store. 

Hay—$17 50@20. 

Dressed Hocs—$11 25(@11 50. 

Pouttry—Turkeys 15(@\7c @ tb; chickens 
$3@4 50; ducks $3 75@4 75. 

Game—Grouse $4 50 to $5; quail $1 60 ® doz. 
for large. 

Burrer—Western: Inferior and common 17@ 
19c to 20(@22c; medium to prime yellow 23(@ 
26c to 27(@30c; selected fresh store-packed 300 
35¢; in large and irregular pkgs 28(@3lc; do in 
small pkgs and wrapped 33(@35c. 

Ecos—Higher ; 37@4lc # doz. 

CneEsE—Uhbio factory 18$c; N. Y. 19c; Eng 
lish dairy 23@24c. 

Larp—19c. 

Hipes—Green salt 9@9}e; dry salt 164@17e;, 
dry flint 19@20c. 


Sueer Skins—Green 50(@$1; dry 20(@90c, as 
toamount of wool. 

Deer Skins—Winter skins 20c to 25c @ tb; 
summer skins 25¢ to 32c # th. 

AppLes—We quote small Janeton at $1 25@ 
2 50 ®@ bbl; choice varieties for eating in good 
demand at $3 50 to$5@Pbbl. Romanites $2 50 
to $3. 

Ontons—$3(@3 50 P bbl. 

Furs anp Pettrigs—We quote: Mink—No. 
1, $1@1 50; No. 2, 75e(@$1; No. 3, 25(@50e; No. 
4, 10@15c. Raccoon—No. 1, 40(@5Ue; No. 2, 
25(@35e; No. 3, 15@25; No. 4, LO@lL5c. Musk- 
rat—Fall, 10@12c; winter, 1U@15; spring, 8@ 
10c. Opossum, 3@5c. Skunk, 10@35c. Mar- 
ten, $2(@3 50. Otter—No. 1, $5@6; No. 2, $4 
(@5; No 3,$2@2 50; No.4, $1@I 25. Beaver, 
@ tb, 7T5e@$l 25. Gray fox. No. 1, 40@55c. 
Red fox, average, 60(@75c. Wild cat, average, 
40@50. Badger, average. 60(@65c. Fisher— 
No. 1, $4@6; No. 2, $3@4; No. 3, $1 50(@2; 
No. 4, 75e(@$1. 

CRANBERRIES—Steady. We quote wild $10@ 
11; cultivated $12@16 50. 

Green Peas—Quiet, at $2@2 20 P bu. 

Broom Corn—We quote at $150(@@220 P ton. 

Woot — Nominal) We quote tub ai 51 
(@53c, for fair to good; inferior 40(@45c ; 
tleece 35@@40c. Unwashed — coarse 30(@33¢; 
medium 27(@30e; fine 24(@26c; pulled 32(@@34c 

Fiax Seep—We quote at $1 to $1 50. 

Beans—We quote castor at $1 to $2 25 for 
frosted and choice. Whitein full supply and 
dull, at $2 25@3 50 to $2 75@3 for medium 
and ordinary navy—choice hand-picked do at 
$3 25@3 40. 

Driep Fruir—Apples active and stiffer ; 
sales 43 sks choice at 8a83a8 $c; 13 pkgs common 
at 7a74c. Peaches quiet; sales 2sks (not stoned) 
at 1}c; small lots mixed at74a8c; 20 pkgs halves 
at 10al0}c. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


As in the General so in the Live Stock mar- 
ket, there are no very noticeable features. In 
cattle, the demand and supply have been fair, 
and prices remain unchanged. Hogs are rath- 
er more brisk, and during this cold term the 
pens will soon be empty. We give below the 
statement of the five greatest packing points in 
the West. 

CartLe—First class butchers’ stock, $5.50 
6.50; second class, $4.50@5; third class, $3.50 





4. 
Hocs—Extra choice, $10@10.25; good to 
prime, $9.25(@9.75. 

Sneep—Fat mutton sheep, extra, $4(@5; 
good to prime, $3@3 50; medium, $2@2 50. 


HOGS PACKED to date— 





1869. 1868. 
St. Louis, ‘ 155,968 172,753 
Chicago, ° . 308,405 348,637 
Cincinnati, é ° 253,000 254,000 
Louisville, ° 157,974 155,883 
Milwaukee, e ° 76,500 71,490 
Total, 951,847 1,002,763 


The receipts of hogs at St. Louis for the week were 
24,905; at Chicago, 82,839; at Cincinnati, 41,700. 
THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18TH. 

The week past has manifested the most unmistake- 
able winter characteristics. The thermometer has 
fallen steadily during the entire week at the rate of 
nearly 2° der day. There has been much cloud, con- 
siderable rain and a slight snow. This morning the 
20th the thermometer fell to 10°. 

Hog killing and its accompaniments are now in or- 
der, and much more can now be done in-doors than 
out 

It would, at first sight, seem an awkward, if not an 
unfortunate time to sow seed; but still we think a 
very profitable crop can be raised from seed sown du- 
ring the winter nights—“the seeds of knowledge.”— 
It this season is spent without putting in this crop, 
the entire year is lost. 

Mean of the week, 33°66. 
Maximum on the 12th, 44°. 
Minimum on the 18th, 22°, 








Range, 22°. 








World. 
THE WINTER FLOWER. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural 


[A beautiful blue-bell found every year, in the mid- 
dle of November, on the North hill-side.] 


Modest little blue-bell 
On the bleak hill-side, 
Striving ’mid the brown leaves 
Thy loveliness to hide. 
What dost thou here, sweet flower, 
This cold November day ? 
Thy sisters from the garden 
And the fields, have passed away. 


Fairy flower, I fain would know, 
Within the cold dark earth 
What wondrous magic lies, 
To give such beauty birth. 
Why did’st thou choose the cold hill-side, 
Beneath the oakling’s shade, 
And shun the pleasant meadow, 
And the warm and sunny glade? 


I marvel at thy loveliness, 
Sweet flower of cold and storm, 
When all the woods are brewn and bare, 
So fresh and bright thy form. 
I will not gather thee, sweet flower, 
For thy little life’s brief space ; 
But leave thee in thy native bower, 
The autumn wood to grace. 
Hemetite, Dec. 12th. 


Influence of Amusements in the For. 
mation of Character. 
Whatever will serve as a relaxation from toil 
and the more exacting duties of life, we may 
count among the amusements. Any pleasant 
occupation becomes recreation, and all our fac- 
ulties may in turn furnish it, if exercised at 
pleasure and so as to relieve each other. When 
one faculty is weary of exertion, the unemployed 
ones will be fresh and ready to act. To the 
man who has been at work with his hands, the 
exercise of his mind will afford relaxation ; and 
to him who has been engaged in some great 
mental effort, manual Jabor nay seem a pleasant 
recreation. ‘l'o prove that this is a law of our 
nature, we need not take into consideration the 
moral and spiritual powers, yet we find the same 
law applying to them. The worn-out laborer, 
the perplexed man of business, the philosopher's 
thought-weary brain, may all soar aloft into the 
sublime region of religious contemplation and 
find rest and peace. 
Not only do we find the necessity for recrea- 
tion acknowledged and provided for in the re 
ciprocal action of all our faculties, but this is 
also done in an especial manner in the sensitive 
parts of our nature. 
The senses, in subjection to the intellect, en- 
able us to acquire a knowledge of external ob- 
jects, and at the same time provide a pleasant 
occupation, which requires no great outlay of 
energy, or fixedness of purpose. We may, how- 
ever, distinguish among them with regard to 
their fitness in this respect. The senses of 
seeing and hearing hold a higher rank than 


Cc. W. 








those of taste and feeling. It is to the eye and 
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ear we owe the most refined of our pleasures.— 
Through them we discern most of the beauties 
of nature—the varied and unrivalled coloring of 
foliage and flowers—the singing of birds, and 
pleasant murmuring of streams. Yet natures 
revealed toevery sense. Artis more exclusively 
indebted to these for appreciation. No other 
sense could present to us as does the eye, the 
grandeur of architecture, the beauties of sculp 
ture and tbe divine art of painting; none but 
the ear, the harmony of music and the charm 
of eloquence. These are more nearly allied to 
tue intellect than the other senses, and not only 
aflord the most appropriate amusement for re- 
laxation from mental exertion, but leading up 
byanatural gradation to such employment, help 
to form a habit and love for them. 

A taste for these refined pleasures becomes 
also an additional safe-guard to virtue, for it 
removes many of the temptations to vice that 
fall in the way of those who have no elevating 
amusement with which to fill their leisure hours. 
This result, which is perceptible in the lives of 
individuals, makes itself still more remarkable 
in the histories of nations. 

In the favorite amusements of a people we find 
an index to its character—not entirely because 
the character has determined the amusements, 
nor because the amusements have directly 
formed the character—but both these influences 
have acted and re-acted upon each other until a 
correspondence has been effected. It will not 
be difficult to maintain this theory by reference, 
either to past nations or existing ones. 

It is strikingly exemplified in the Greeks and 
Romans, the twe nations which stand out most 
| prominently from the background of the past, 
and are most fully delineated in history. Among 
the earliest institutions of the Greeks were games 
and festivals in honor of gods and heroes; and 
over these were shed the refining influences of 
music, poetry and eloquence. Soon painting, 
sculpture and architecture, brought the spirit of 

beauty into the homes and hearts of the people. 
They walked through their streets surrounded 





) oneither side by wonders of art from the pencils 
)of Zeuxis and Parrbasius, or by the god-like 
/ marbles of Phidias ; and in the Greek of the age 
| of Pericles, in the polished and enlightened cit 
F izen of the most renowned nation of the world, 
H¥e behold the man whom these influences 
F moulded. 

War was both the business and sport of the 
Romans, and all their amusements were governed 
by this ruling passion. They ‘“compassed seas 
and land” to procure wild beasts to tear each 
other in pieces, for their gratification at public 
festivals, and even human beings, slaves or 
timinals, were thrown into the arena to be 
slaughtered. Yet in the first years of Rome, 
her citizens were pure and simple in their man- 
hers, brave and upright in their characters, and 
When we compare them with the monsters who 
were her rulers during the decline of her power, 
we see the terrible effect of substituting passion 
OF sentiment in the amusements of a people. No 
foftening influences from the fine arts were shed 

pon the Romans. They could not conquer 
hem though they despoiled Grecian temples to 
eck their own, They had no painters or sculp- 














tors whose names were worth preserving. Their 
poets came notin the fresh, young life of the 
Republic, but with the enervation of exhausted 
passion. In architecture, they built after the 
model of their own granite-like characters— 
time-defying structures. 

We may admire the iron firmness and indom- 
itable energy of the old Romans, but it does not 
enlist our human sympathies so much as the 
more gentle, graceful character of the Greek, 
because it is not so human. Not alone passions 
and intellect have been bestowed upon man, but 
also feeling and imagination, a love for the beau- 
tiful, and a power of creating beauty. As ver- 
dure in our paths, as flowers by the wayside, 
these lighter fancies have been given us. 

But lec us look at the end. When Rome fell, 
all the horrors that cruelty, corruption and ty 
ranny could contrive, were heaped upon its in 
habitants. But when misfortunecame toGreece 
the gentle ministerings of poetry and art did not 
desert her. Tong after national glory had de- 
parted they lingered still. Oppression could not 
drive them from their first and last loved homes, 
and Greece enslaved was not degraded. 

Our own country is forming its national char- 

acter, and the amusements of the people must 
be a partof it. Every individual influence will 
weigh in the scale, which perbaps just trembles 
on either side, and the responsibility of each one 
should be felt. We may all do much to decide 
whether the passional nature that finds its de- 
light in the horse race, the pugilistic encounter, 
or the excitement of passion and tragedy in low 
theatres, shall prevail overthe cultivating powers 
of literature and art. Not less does this respon- 
sibility rest upon the many, who engrossed with 
the cares of business, look indifferently on both 
sides, regarding all amusements as child’s play, 
soon to be left for more serious things; but 
though left, its impress upon the character will 
remain while the individual life lasta, and even 
then it will not pass away, but stamp itself upou 
the national character. 
The war which some would wage against all 
amusements, succeeds only against innocent 
pleasures, and leaves the field open for the de- 
grading. But if it were possible they should 
destroy ail, what would life be? 

They may tell us “‘life is read, lite is earnest,” 
yet our lives must be so. Cares and responsi- 
bilities without our own efforts will make them 
so. Yet the way may seem long and we may 
sometimes grow weary: should we not rather rest 
in some fragrant shade, or on the banks of a 
pleasant stream, than by the hot and dusty 
roadside? It we will but keep the heart and 
lancy fresh and green, we may find such pleasant 
resting-places all along life’s pathway. 


_—- ee — —— 





A Merirorious Articte.—We are tired of this idea 
of “puffing” humbug medicines that are constantly 
thrown into drug stures, and are merely an imposition 
upon community. But, when an article comes into 
the market that is really worthy of comment, we are 
happy to make public acknowledgment, trusting that 
some benefit may arise therefrom. Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy, and we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to it because we know it be a good article, and a 
sure cure for that loathsome disease, Catarrh, It is 
sold by most Druggists, or may be obtained for Sixty 
Cents through the mail by addressing the proprietor as 





above.—Cleveland Herald. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
Removing Warts. 

Young persons are frequently very much 
annoyed by warts on the hands. Some years 
ago, one of my grand-daughters was sorely 
troubled with a great many very large and rough 
warts. Several remedies had been tried to re- 
move them, without success. I had read, 
many years before, that a youth being ona 
visit to the English Embasey in Paris, the Min- 
ister’s Lady had noticed his hands covered 
with warts: she directed a servant to take a 
bacon-rind and grease his hands well, and nail 
the rind to a tree facing sun-rise ; and in a short 
time the warts disappeared. The youth men- 
tioned became Prime Minister of England. If 
lam not mistaken, it was either Pitt or Peel. I 
tried the same treatment on my grand-daugh 
ter’s hands. Not having any taith in the rem- 
edy, I thought nothing more of it for three 
months, and on examination every wart bad 
disappeared. Some years after this occurrence, 
another grand-daughter had the like trouble 
with warts; the bacon-rind application was 
tried with the same success. This is very 
much like old wives’ fables—there are some 
mysteries in this world that seem strange and 
unaccountable to our perception, which, never- 
theless, may be true. J. S. 
Florissant Valley, Mo. 





Hog cholera is prevailing to an alarming extent ia 
Central Ky. The meat inspector at Cincinnati, lately 
condemned a lot of 200 hogs that arrived from Paris, 
Ky., because they were sick with cholera. 

—- ————_ > om - - — 
Mr. Wm. Johnson, a farmer in Jackson county, has 
twenty hogs, the average weight of which exceeds five 
hundred pounds gross. He has been offered fifty dol- 
lars a head, or one thousand dollars for twenty bogs. 
a ee ~_-— 

A Neglected Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, which 
might be checked by a simple remedy, like “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress may ter- 
minate seriously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh 
and Consumptive Coughs, “The Troches” are used 
with advantage, giving oftentimes immediate relief. 
Singers and public speakers will find them also excel- 
lent to clear the voice and render articulation won- 
derfully easy. 





FLORAL GUIDE for 1870. 


Tue First Epition or One Hunprepd anp Twenty 
Taovusanpd copies of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and ready 
to send out. It is elegautly printed on fine tinted 
paper, with about 200 fine wood engravings of flowers 
and vegetables, and a beautiful Copored PLATE—con- 
sisting of seven varieties of Phlox Drumwondil, 
making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


Itis the most beautiful, as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


CULTURE of FLOWERS & VEGETABLES 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 








dec25-3t 


$60 A WEEK FOR AGENTS to sell the greatest 

Book ever published; Illustrated Magic Wand 
and Medical Guide and Book of Nature Combined, 320 
pages. Sample Copies mailed free for 50 cts. Mammoth 
Circulars free. Dr. KR. F. YOUNG & CO., 599 
Broadway, N. Y, dec25-4¢ 
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NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


The Great Farmers’ Paper. 
THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


IT IS CHEAP BECAUSE ITS CIRCULATION Is 


LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 


contains all the important Editorials published in the 
DAILY TRIBUNE, except those of merely local in- 
terest; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; 
Reviews of the most interesting and important New 
Books ; letters from our large corps of Correspondents; 
latest news received by Telegraph from all parts of 
the world; a summary of all important intelligence in 
this city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the Proceedings 
of Congress and State Legislature when in session ; 
Foreign News received by every steamer; Exclusive 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other 
Horticultural and Agricultural information essential 
to country residents, by one of the most successful 
Horticulturists and Gardeners in the country ; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market 
Reports. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farm- 
ers’ Club, and the various Agricultural Reports, in 
each number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To make THE TRIBUNE still more valuable to its 
readers, we have engaged Prof. James Law, Vetcrin- 
ary Surgeon in Cornell University, to answer questions 
and prescribe for diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
and other domestic animals. This new feature in the 
Agricultural Department of THE TRIBUNE we are 
sure will add much to its value. In short, we intend 
that THE TRIBUNE shall keep in the advance in all 
thatconcerns the Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining 
and other interests of the country; and that for variety 
and completeness, it shall remain altogether the most 
valuable, interesting and instructive NEWSPAPER 
published in the world. 

Ever since its commencement, THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE has been an authority upon the farm.— 
It has been well observed that a careful reading and 
study of the Farmers’ Club Reports in THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE alone will save a farmer hundreds of dol- 
larsinhiscrop. In addition to these reports, we shall 
continue to print the best things written on the subject 
of agriculture by American and foreign writers, and 
shall increase these features from year to year. As 
it is, no prudent farmer can do without it. As a les- 
son to his workmen alone, every farmer should 
place THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE upon his table every 
Saturday evening. 

THE TRIBUNE is the best and cheapest paper in 
the ccuntry. This is not said in a spirit of boastful- 
ness. We do not claim any essential superiority over 
our neighbors, except the superiority of place and 
opportunity. It has fallen to New York to create the 
greatest newspapers ofthecountry. Here concentrate 
the commerce, the manufactures,the mineral resources, 
the agricultural wealth of the Republic. Here all the 
news gathers, and the patronage is so large that jour- 
nalists can afford to print it. A newspaper can be 
made in New York for half the money, and yet with 
twice the value of newspapers elsewhere, This is the 
strength of THE TRIBUNE. We print the cheapest 
and best edited weekly newspaper in the country. We 
have all the advantages around us. We have great 
Daily and Semi-Weekly editions. All the elaborate 
and intricate machinery of our establishment—perhaps 
the most complete in America—is devoted to the pur- 
pose of making THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE the best 
and cheapest newspaper in the world. The result is 
that we have so systematized and expanded our re- 
sources that every copy of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
contains as much matter as a duodecimo volume.— 
Think of it! For two dollars, the subscriber to THE 
TRIBUNE for one year buys as much reading matter 
as though he filled a shelf of his library with fifty 
volumes, containing the greatest works in the lan- 
guage. The force of cheapness can no further ge . 





THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is the paper of the 
people. Here the eager student may learn the last 
lessons of science. Ilere the scholar may read reviews 
of the best books. Here may be found correspondence 
from all parts of the world, the observations of sincere 
and gifted men, who serve THE TRIBUNE in almost 
every country. 

THE TRIBUNE isstrong by reason of its enormous 
circulation and great cheapness. It has long been 
conceded that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in the country. 
For years we have printed twice as many papers, per- 
haps, as all of the other weekly editions of the city 
dailies combined. This is why we are enabled to do 
our work so thoroughly and cheaply. The larger our 
circulation, the better paper we can make. 

What are the practical suggestions? Many. Let 
every subscriber renew his subscription, and urge his 
neighbor to do the same. If a man cannot afford to 
pay two dollars, let him raise a club by inducing his 
neighbors to subscribe, and we shall send him a copy 
gratis for his trouble. No newspaper so large and 
complete as THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE was ever 
before offered at so low a price. Even when our cur- 
rency was at par with gold, no such paper but THE 
TRIBUNE was offered at that price; and THE TRI- 
BUNE then cost us far less than it now does. We 
have solved the problem of making the best and 
cheapest newspaper in America—perhaps in the world. 
Let us see if we cannot give it a million weekly cir- 
culation. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 

One copy, one year, 52 issues, . - - $2 00 
5 copies, $9; 10 copies, to one address, $1 50 each 
(and one extra copy); 10 copies, to names of 
subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 60 each (and 
one extra copy); 20 copies, to one address, $1 25 
each (and one extra copy); 20 copies, to names 
of subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 35 each (and 
one extra copy); 50 copies, to one address, $1 
each (and one extra copy); 50 copies, to names 
of subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 10 each (and 
one extra copy.) 


The New-York Semi-Weekly 


Tribune 

is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and 
contains all the Editorial Articles, not merely local in 
character; Literary Reviews and Art Criticisms; 
Letters from our large corps of Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondents; Special and Associated Press Tele- 
graphic dispatches; a careful and complete summary 
of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclasive Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural 
and Agricultural information; Veterinary Depart- 
ment; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, which are published in TUE 
DAILY TRIBUNE. THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE also gives, in the course of 4 year, THREE or 
rour of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought 
in book form, would be from six to eight dollars.— 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and 
permanent literary matter be had at so cheap a rate 
as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE being printed 
twice a week, we can, of course, print all that appears 
in our weekly edition, including everything on the 
subject of Agriculture, and can add much interesting 
and valuable matter, for which there is not sufficient 
room in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Those who believe in the princip!cs and approve of 
the character of Tae Tripune can increase its power 
and influence by joining with their neighbors in form- 
ing clubs to subscribe for Tue Semt-Week y edition. 
It will in that way be supplied to them at the lowest 
price for which such a paper can be printed, 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers, $4 00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 numbers, 7 00 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, foreach copy, 3 00 

Pergons remitting for 10 copies $30 will receive an 


extra copy one year. 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tue 


DaiLy TRIBUNE. 

THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE is published 
every morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year 
$5 for six months, 

Terms, cash in advance. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always 


re, _) 
procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office Money 
Order, if possible. When neither of these can bg 
procured, send the money, but always in a REGISTERED 
letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen 
cents, and the present registration system has beep 
found by the postal authorities to be virtually an abe 
solute protection against losses by mail. All post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenover ro. 
quested to do so. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York, 

dec18-4t 
Pf. Ri CLASS—We are now & 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
at home, the whole of the time or for spare moments, 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, anda 
proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as 
men. That all who see this notice may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this unpar- 
alleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we yill 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full par. 
ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Con. 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
pers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, ifyou 

want permanent, profitable work, address 
E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Marne. 


~- *¥OU CAN DO NO BETTER.” 


SO SAYS THE “MEXICO BEACON” OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





$290 © first-class new 7-octave Pianos. Sent 
on trial. U. S. Prano Co:, New York. 


Che: oes ate 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 

The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $63 Szm- 
Wrex cy, #2; and Werx ty, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in eve 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
vassers unsurpassed. $1,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &€., 
among the premiums. Specimens and lists free. Sends 


» try it. 
Dollar anit W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York 











Collegiate and Commercial Institute (Gen. Ru 
sell’s School] ,New Haven, Conn. Winter Term be 
gins January 11. 


COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell th 
only GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only 8lé 
Great inducements to Agents. This is the most por 
ular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famow 
“Elastic Lock Stitch”—will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine—100,000 sold, avi 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowis the tiv? 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. g@Be 
ware of infringers.“feX Address SECOMB & (0, 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Ew 





1 


MONTHLY to any party engaging with us. But 





ness strictly confidential. Packages securely seal 
ed sent by express or mail; the contents of whiel 
must be kepta profound secret, and not be made know! 
to your nearest friend. Address us in confident, 
and we will write you full particulars by return ma 
[COPYRIGHTED.] NOYES & CO., 

65 Wall Street, New York. 








KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMBRE 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practic 
Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Price $» 
Will Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bostoh 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very best 
style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs. 

Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TO ANY 
MADE IN THIS couNTRY. Four samples by mail 
Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, Illinois. 


for $1. Send for List. 





SENT FREE! 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


S620 CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oc2-tojune70 
10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 

PRIEST and NUN. 

Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: oc23-13t 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 
A large number of gocd, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOHN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Haven. Mo. 


HOW*’MAKE 
“mPARM PAY 


English andGerman. Every Farmer, Stock Raiser, 
Gardener and Fruit Culturist, may double all their 
profits. Sales immense. Agents warted. Send for 
circular. A money-making business. Address ZEIG- 
LER, McCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 

WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Post-office address, ArHA, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 


Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR: 


ga-Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prindie’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 
P.O. Box 376, 
= New-York. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 




















THE STOVES 


OF THE PERIOD. 


WHAT HOUSEKEEPERS SAY 


About Our New 





For Wood and Coal. 


“Their value cannot be estima- 
ted.” 


“Each succeeding year adds to 
their popularity.” 


“No economical ; Housekeeper 
can afford to be without them.” 


“They ought to be in every 
house in this Country.” 


“They can be cheerfully and 
conscientiously recommended by 
every person who ever used them.’ 


“Thoroughly reliable in all sit- 
uations, never failing to operate 
and give perfect satisfaction.” 


13,347 sold in 1868. 


14,057 sold in 9 months 
of 1869. 


FILLEY’S 
GENUINE CHARTER OAK STOVES, 
ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
peas And sold by all Stove Dealers. -qaq 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.{au28-ly 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress | 

The most readable, enjoyable, laughable and 
popular book printed for years. 

Do you want to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell this Book. 500 volumes sold in 
New York city in oneday. 20,000 volumes printed in 
advance and now ready for agents. Send for circu- 
lar to F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 502 North 6th 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. oc2-3m 


‘E¥eadge Pilants.— 


I have a large stock of hedge plants of good size 
and quality, thatI will sell at fair rates—as low as any 
when QuaLity of plants is considered. They are 
grown at Jerseyville, Ills., 45 miles north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 
answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDICOR, 
nov6-4m Jerseyville, Ills, 


CEN to Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 

per, Brighton, Iowa, 
For Valuable Information respocting Hives, Italian 
Bees, and the means of keeping them pure where 
other bees abound. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


HEDGE COMPANY. 
BEATS THEM all in price and terms, 


No work required of patrons. Ask no money in 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi- 
red. Warrants a good fence to turn all kin? 
stock, or no pay. Write for terms. Agente 

for Jackson, Cass and adjoining. counties 
commission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLO 

oct] 6—26t Mareball, Mis. 


RPI BLL EEO 


-AT REDUCED PRICES. 
OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS) 
By the Thousand and Million. 


























CHEAP AND GOOD, 

Send for Prices and Papers to 

Or, Pror. J. B. Turner, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

0c23-3m 
wante>, HOMES 

AGENTS FOR 
In the West and South. How, why, and where to find 
them. The wonderful progress and resources of the 
trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 
circular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO. 503 North 


CHAS. A. TURNER, Macon, Itt., 
FORTUNES 
country. Fresh, interestingand popular. Fine illus- 
Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds, 
with Directions for Culture, prepaid 
by Mail. The most Complete and Ju- 
dicious Assortment in the Country, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


25 sorts of either for $1, prepaid by mail. Also, 
Small Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &c. 
prepaid vy mail. 4 lbs. Early Rose Potato, prepaid 
for $1. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, $3 per 100; 
$25 per 1000, prepaid. New, bardy, fragrant, ever- 
blooming Japan Honeysuckle, 50 cts. each, prepaid. 
True Cape Cod Cranberry, for upland or lowland 
culture, $1 per 100, prepaid, with directions. Priced 
Catalogue to any address, gratis; also trade list: 
Seeds on Commission. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 








feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER, 


nov2tdec2tjanlt 


Established in 1842. decll-4m 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


Dec. 265. 








PREMIUMS 


E'OR CLUBS. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, 


Will begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1870, and 
will continue to be published at TWO DOLLARS 


per annum. Subscriptions for that year are now in 


order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent in all cases Free from the time they are re- 


ceived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 


Clubs, will be rewarded as follows: 


FREE COPIES. 
For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
For Eight OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year. 


GRAPE VINES, 

Fora Club of Four, {6 Concord Grape Vines, or 6 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolific, or 2 of each of them. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

Or for a Club of Four, 1 dozen Large Red Duteh 
Currants, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling Gooseber- 
ries, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatinny, or 1 
dozen Wilson’s Karly Blackberry plants, or 4 of each 
of them ; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1 dozen Doolittle, or 1 dozen Davison’s Thornless 
Raspberries, or 1 dvzen of any of them. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

For a Club ofiilemyi, Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Great 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, and over 
800 engravings. 

, APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES. 
“- a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, or 
ted Peach Trees, of good size and choice 
*, or 25 of each. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilson’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 
For a Clab of Sixty, a, Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 
For a Club of Fifty, = Wileox & Gibbs’ Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $58. 


KNITTING MACHINE, 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Lamb’s Family Knitting 
Machine, worth $60. 

Names to form Clubs may be sent at different times 
and from different post-offices. 

Those intending to send Clubs should begin at 
once—before others take the field. Everybody is 
authorized to go-ahead and form clubs. Ladies, last 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can do 
so again, and obtain a valuable Sewing Machine or 
other Premium. 


NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 

Our readers will see that we offer no Humbug Pre- 
miums to mislead and deceive those who have the 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium is 
valuable. All are just such articles as are needed by 
every family. Most of the Plants offered will be sent 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefully 
packed and delivered, without charge, to any express 
office or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 
desired. 

Now, friends, for a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether. The RURAL WORLD has been 
true to the Farming interests of the West. It has 
been your friend. Beits friend in return, and run up | 
a subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
ranks of the Agricultural press of the country. 

All Remittances should be sent to 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Pusuisner, 612 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP.—No- 
tice is hereby given that the partnership between 
Samuel M. Bayles and James A. Bayles, known as 
the firm of Bayles & Bro., of the Bayles’ Nursery, Ca- 
rondelet, St. Louis Co., Mo., is this day dissolved. 
Samuel M. Bayles assumes all liabilities heretofore 
taken together by the firm of Bayles & Bro., and all 
outstanding accounts and notes due the firm of Bayles 
& Bro., are to be paid to said Samuel M. Bayles, who 
assumes the business. SAMUEL M. BAYLES, 

Dec. 13, 1869. JAMES A. BAYLES. 


A CARD—Having purchased my Brother’s 
interest in the Bayles’ Nursery, and feeling grateful 
forthe very extensive patronage which we have re- 
ceived for the last ten years—during which time we 
have been associated together in the nursery business 
—I would respectfully solicit the continuance of the 
fame, and trust that by prompt attention to business 
I may be able to give satisfaction to those who favor 
ine with their confidence. SAMUEL M. BAYLES. 

It 


PEACH PITS. 
PHACH Pits. 
PEACH PITS. 


FOR SALE BY THE QUANTITY. 
COLMAN & CO., Commission Merchants, 


612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 


PATENTS 
oct30-13t 
OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application, 
jan30-lyr-&tf] D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


$1.00 $1.00 


HOUSEHOLD 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, 
Especially devoted to the interests of the 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
CONTAINING 
Articles by Experienced House-keepers, upon all 
matters pertaining to Home Life and 
Domestic, Economy. 

This popular MONTHLY has recently been en- 
larged to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains 
will be spared to make it 
THE BEST FAMILY JOURNALINTHE COUNTRY. 

Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing- 
Room, the Dressing- Room, the Library, the Conserv- 
atory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the 
Dining-Room and the Parlor, with practical hints and 
suggestions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


GOLD! GOLD!—My golden Compound will force 
the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 days. 
Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent free for 
50 cents a package. Address E. H. COLVIN, Hadley 
Station, Illinois. 





R. D. 0. Swira, Solicitor of 
452 7th St., Wasuineton, D.C. 














L. W. H. WRIGHT. SANT. W. WILSON. 


CLOVER HILL 


BOARDING & SALE STABLES 


406 and 408 North Eighth St.., 
(Between Locust and St. Charles,) 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Special attention given to buying and selling stock 
of all kinds, ,°°";31: 
Horses kept by the day, week or month. 





PLANT BROS. PRATT & CO. 


WE Have REMOVED Our STOCK of 


Seeds & Small Tools 


FROM OUR MAIN STREET STORE TO 


209 north THIRD St. 


Opposite the Post Office, 


And have constantly on hand a complete assortment 


GRASS, GARDEN, FLOWER 
AND TREE 
SHED s. 


Agricuitural and Horticultural Tools. 
Call and examine our stock and Prices at 209 north 


THIRD STREET, opposite the Post Office. 


PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 
N.B.—We still have our Office and principal Ma- 
chine Warchouse, at 116 and 118 South Main St. 
decl8-3m 


FOR SALE---Pure White Leghorn and 
Black Spanish Fowls, $5 per pair. Biack Cayuga 
Ducks, $6 per pair. Bremen Geese, $8 per pair. 

dec18-2t} Address, J. H. SIMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 


BANNER MILL CoO. 
1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacture and Sell all the 


BEST GRADES OF 


Family Flour, 
Granulated Corn Meal, 


Freudenau’s Patent, ) 


Yeae=> And all other Dry Products 
of Grain. 
f= Orders by Mail promptly filled.-Gey 


GRAPE GROWERS, Attention! 
S0,000 
Red Cedar Vineyard Poles, 


8 or 16 Feet Long, Straight and Without Sap. 


Jaz In quantities tosnit. At Low Prices. 
Address, WILLIAMS & ALFORD, 
Lumber Brokers, 108 South Main Street, 
dec4-4t ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FARM SEEDS--PREMIUM CROP. 
3U Varieties of Potatoes, 7 of Oats and 10 ot Corn 
—all seed warranted genuine and of first quality. 
New Catalogue Free. J. K. HUDSON, 
Rox 198. Kansas City, Mo. 


Colman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth: Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
Do.uars a year in advance. For a club of 5 New 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free une year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. ; : 
P ApvERTISING Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35.}dents’ per lice last page. 
Double price for unasuyal display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing jmserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The eirculation of Cosmanis Ronat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lisHed fo the Mississippi Valley (having heen pub- 
lished for 2] years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers and Advertis- 
ers generally, the very best medium for reaching the 
live, wide-awake, enterprising classes interested in 
such articles as are usually advertised. 
































